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Kxecutive Ofrktes 

Fourth and Jtickson Streets, Oakland, California 
(P. 0. Box 660, Oakland, California 94604) 


The Chase Manhattan Bank (National Association), 
New York, New York and the Crocker-Citizens 
National Bank, San Francisco, California 


First National City Bank, New York, New York 
and The Bank of California, National Association. 
San Francisco, California 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


The 1968 Annual Meeting of the Common 
Stockholders will he held on May 21,1968. 

In connection with this meeting, proxies will be 
solicited by the management. A notice of the 
meeting, together with a proxy statement and 
a form of proxy, will be mailed separately to 
Common Stockholders about April 12, 1968. This 
Annual Report does not constitute part of the 
proxy soliciting material. 
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We have successfully weathered a tough year, and expect a 
resumption of our historical growth pattern in 1968. 

Consolidated dollar sales hit an all time high of $3.36 bil¬ 
lion, fractionally above the previous record of $3.35 billion in 
1966, and I4 r r above the the $2.94 billion achieved in 1965, 
This represents#4tam in tonnage as well as dollars, because 
retail food prices did not go up in 1967 despite strong inlla- 
tionary pressures. 

Net prolits. at $50.9 million, although below the peak of 
$59.7 million reached in I96&4vere the second best in our 
history. On a per share basis earnings came to $2.00 in 1967. 
They weie $2.35 in 1966 and $1.89 in 1965. 

Retailers' all-out emphasis on price in 1967 kept retail 
prices fioni fully Effecting changes in wholesale prices, and 
gross margins were narrowed. This, coupled with ever-increas¬ 
ing costs of labor and other operating expenses, resulted in 
downward pressure on prolits. liven so, our net earnings ratio 
(1.51 r .'< of stiles ) was again one of the highest in the industry. 

Both sales and net income showed steady improvement 
from quarter to quarter as the year progressed. Sales and earn¬ 
ings in the final period set an all time Company record. 

Our international business is healthy and growing. All over¬ 
sells operations are in the black, and our Canadian operations 
continue to contribute importantly to corporate sales and 
profits. 

A valued member of our executive stall, A. Russell Griffith, 
reached retirement age in 1967. Mr. Griffith's day-to-day 
counsel will he sorely missed, but wc are pleased to announce 
that he will continue as a Director and will be a member of the 
Executive Committee. Succeeding Mr. Griffith as Vice Presi¬ 
dent and Treasurer is Mr. Glenn K. Mowrv, formerly Execu¬ 


tive Vice President and Chief Financial Ollicer of the Bank of 
California. 

There were three additions to the Board of Directors this 
year. These were Malcolm P Grover, Lorenzo N. Iloopes, and 
Gus H. Parker, all executive officers of the Company. 

hooking ahead, we intend to remain flexible in adjusting to 
consumers' shifting needs and attitudes. This will he done, not 
by blindly following competitive gyrations, hut by building 
constructive change into our basic operations (see text of this 
report). We know that customers want low prices, hut at the 
same time they are interested in rulin' — which means good 
quality at reasonable prices, They also want adequate variety 
and comfortable shopping, and they want the type of personal 
int#spa and customer service which we are trying hard to give 
them at Safeway. We intend to preserve tiiis kind of shopping 
climate while keeping alert to the many changes which are 
occurring in the nature of food retailing. 

Further progress will be made this year in developing our 
comprehensive management information system. We have just 
completed a new computer building in Oakland, California, 
which will become the nerve center for computerized opera¬ 
tions throughout our system. Divisional facilities will he fitted 
into the central computer in a s.ffiji'imt-step program extending 
over approximately three years. 

In 1968 we will also continue with an aggressive building 
program to keep pace with growth and shifts in population, 
and to modernize existing facilities. Areas in which we operate 
in tlie U.S. and Canada are growing considerably faster than 
the rest of the country. Pent-up housing demand should accel¬ 
erate residential building activity despite upward pressure on 
interest rates. 

It all adds up to a busy, and we think profitable, year ahead. 


Oakland, California 




Ollkcr 



i’ri’MiU'tjt 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW 


Sales of Safeway and its consolidated 
subsidiaries were $3.36 billion in 1967, 
slightly above consolidated sales of $3.35 
billion in 1966, the previous record year. 

For the year 1967, retail food prices in 
grocery stores averaged about Vz of 1 ff 
lower than in 1966 according to official 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes, 
with somewhat greater decliiigi in cer¬ 
tain Safeway areas. Total gpocety store 
sides in the U.S. increased considerably 
less from 1966 to 1967 than in the pre¬ 
ceding year. However, over the two years 
1965k) 1967, the sales increase averaged 
about 4ff per year for all U.S. grocery' 
stores —about in line with longer term 
growth trends. Safeway’s sales over the 
two-year span 1965-67 rose at an aver¬ 
age annual growth rate of about 69f in 
the United States, and by a slightly great¬ 
er rate including our sales in Canada and 


Consolidated net income amounted to 
$50.9 million in 1967. While below the 
record $59.7 million earned in 1966, net 
income for 1967 was still the second best 
in Safeway’s history. Results during the 
first 36 weeks of 1967 were disappoint¬ 
ing, but net income of $20.4 million dur¬ 
ing the final 16 week period was at a 
record high. 


Earnings per share on the average 
number of Common shares outstanding 
during the year were $2.00 in 1967. com¬ 
pared to $2.35 in 1966. 

In 1967, cash How from operations to¬ 
taled $96.0 million, and consisted of net 
income of $50.9 million, plus charges 
against net income not requiring cash 
outlays of $45.1 million. Such charges 
consisted principally of depreciation of 
$4 1.6 million, and deferred taxes of $3.5 
million due to use of accelerated rates of 
depreciation for tax purposes. 

These funds, plus $1.7 million from 
other sources, were used for: dividends 
of $28.0 million to Common sharehold¬ 
ers; net additions of $61.4 million to fixed 
assets; and $8.3 million for other pur¬ 
poses. Further details on the source and 
use of funds and comparisons with pre¬ 
vious years are shown in the Financial 
Highlights section of this Report. 

Because of the increasing importance of 
our overseas operations, we have changed 
the method of consolidating these subsidi¬ 
aries (except for one minor subsidiary) 
from the investment basis, at equity, to 
the fully translated basis. This means that 
each balance sheet and income statement 
account has been translated to U.S. dol¬ 


lars for inclusion in our Consolidated Fi¬ 
nancial Statements for 1967. We have 
also changed to this basis for consolidat¬ 
ing the accounts of our Canadian subsidi¬ 
aries rather than to include Canadian dol¬ 
lars at dollar-for-dollar and establish a 
reserve for conversion to U.S. dollars 
through a charge to consolidated income 
as in prior years. Although these changes 
affect individual accounts appearing in 
the Consolidated Financial Statements, 
final net income is not affected. Accounts 
for prior years were not restated because 
a restatement would not result in material 


Sales 

& Number of Stores 
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changes. 

In order to fairly present the Source 
and Use of Funds Statement for 1967 ap¬ 
pearing elsewhere in this report, it was 
necessary to restate certain accounts for 
this purpose only. This Statement indi¬ 
cates that consolidated working capital 
increased $4.9 million during 1467. 

The ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities was 1.72 to I at the end of 
1967, an improvement over the ratio of 
1.69 to 1 at the end of 1966. 

Common shareholders' equity in¬ 
creased by $24.3 million during 1967 to 
$404.5 million or SI5.87 per share at 
year-end. This compares with $380.3 
million or $ 14.96 per share a year earlier. 

Total dividend payments on Common 
shares were $1.10 per share in 1967, as 
compared with $l.02'e in 1966. 

Hc-ttiil Stores 

During 1967. we opened 114 food stores 
and 2 drug centers in the United States, 
closed 105 food stores, and had 1,902 
food stores and 33 drug centers in opera¬ 
tion at year-end. 

In Canada, we opened 14 food stores, 
closed I 1. and had 252 food stores in op¬ 
eration at year-end. Overseas, we opened 
4 food stores and had 53 in operation at 

Geographical distribution of our retail 
stores is shown on the inside back cover 
of this Report. 

Kort'ifgn ( )p<>rat ions 
Each of our foreign subsidiaries again 
achieved gratifying improvements in both 
stiles and operating results when com¬ 


pared with the prior year, and each oper¬ 
ated profitably in 1967. Sales of our Ca¬ 
nadian subsidiaries in Canadian dollars, 
were $481.7 million in 1967 compared to 
$447.6 million in 1966, an increase of 
7.6U . When converted to U.S. dollars 
for inclusion in the consolidated results 
reported herein for 1967, stiles of our 
Canadian subsidiaries amounted to 
$446.4 million. 

Net income of our Canadian subsidi¬ 
aries, in Cantidian dollars, amounted to 
$ 1 2.3 million in 1 967 compared to $ I 1.7 
million in 1966, tin increase of 5.1 '77 . 
When converted to U.S. dollars for in¬ 
clusion in the consolidated results for 
1967. net income of our Canadian subsi¬ 
diaries was S II .2 million. 

Sales of the Australian. United King¬ 
dom, and West German subsidiaries —for 
their fiscal years ended September 30, 
1967, converted to U.S. dollars and in¬ 


cluded in consolidated 1967 sales as re¬ 
ported herein —were $65.1 million. Com¬ 
parable sales in 1966, although not pre¬ 
viously included in consolidated sales, 
were $51.5 million. Results of oversells 
operations included in consolidated net 
income in U.S. dollars were earnings of 
$480,397 in 1967 compared to losses of 
$670,297 in 1966. 

As of September 30. 1967, Safeway 
Stores. Incorporated transferred its inter¬ 
ests in the Australian, United Kingdom 
and West German subsidiaries to its Ca¬ 
nadian subsidiary, Canada Safeway Lim¬ 
ited, for a cash consideration in order to 
make better use of funds available to total 
Safeu ay. 

The accounts of Canada Safeway Lim¬ 
ited and its consolidated subsidiaries that 
are included in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet in U.S. dollars at December 30, 
1967 were as follows: 


Canadian Overseas 

Operations Operations Consolidated 


Current Assets . 

Investments in and advances 

. $ 51,715,798 

4,948,712 

56,664,510 

to overseas subsidiaries. 

18,209,572 


— 

Other Assets . 

656,274 

4,206,642 

4,862,916 

Proper!v (Net) . 

48,146,109 

15.218.404 

63,364,513 

Total . 

. $118,727,753 

24,373,758 

124,891,939 

Current Liabilities. 

. $ 26,675,736 

5,592,856 

32,268,592 

Lone-Term Liabilities. 

2,905,915 

- 

2,905,915 

Loans and Advances by Parent . . 

- 

8,999,915 

- 

Preferred Stock. 

6,238,700 

82,907,402 

9,209,657 

6,238,700 

82,907,402 

Minoritv Interests. 


57L330 

57L330 

Total . 

. . $118,727,753 

24,373,758 

124,891,939 



Net Income 

Per Share Common Stock 


net income j 



Common Stockholder Equity 

PER SHARE MILLIONS 
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FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


1967 1966 1965 1964 

Operating Results'" weeks 


Sales 

Income heloie provision tor income taxes 

Provision lor income taxes 

Net income 

Net income as a percent of sales 

$3,360,880 

100.128 

49,235 

50,893 

1.51% 

3,345.187 

117,793 

58,045 

59,748 

1.79 

2,939,043 

95,150 

46,965 

48,185 

1 64 

2.817.569 

97,875 

47,895 

49,980 

1 77 

Distribution of Darnings'" 

Dividends to preferred stockholders 

Dividends to common stockholders 

$ 

27,975 

26.039 

173 

25,376 

735 

23,367 

Earnings retained in the business 

22,918 

33,709 

22,636 

25,878 

Per Share of Common Stock'" 

Net income 

$ 2.00 

2.35 

1.89 

1.95 

Depreciation 

1,64 

1.53 

1.47 

1.35 

Cash How 

3.64 

3.88 

3.36 

3.30 

Dividends paid 

1.10 

1.021/2 

1.00 

.92* j 

Working capital 

5.48 

5.37 

5.55 

5.53 

Book value 

15.87 

14.96 

13.63 

12.73 

Price range New York Stock Exchange—Low-High 

21 %-28Vs 

23 5 ,8-31! / 2 

30 1 /u-421 / 4 

28-373.) 

Financial Position tat end of year) 

Working capital'' ’ 

$ 139,668 

136,582 

140,891 

140,163 

Current assets per dollar ot current liabilities 

1.72 

1.69 

1.83 

1.89 

Equity of common stockholders 1 ' 1 

404,541 

380,262 

346,139 

322,501 

Other Statistics 

Number ol employees (at end of year) 

78,000 

74,798 

69,248 

68,804 

Number ot stockholders of record (alendot year) 

73,851 

72,609 

66,651 

58,100 

Number ol stores (at end of year) 

2,240 

2,173 

2,128 

2,099 

Average annual sales per store'' 1 

$ 1,475 

1,514 

1,349 

1,322 

Source and Use of Funds"" " 

Funds providi-.d prom : 

Net income 

$ 50,893 

59,748 

48,185 

49,980 

Charges to income not requiring funds: 

Depreciation provision 

41,643 

38,750 

37,350 

34,178 

Deferred income taxes 

3,480 

2,822 

2,987 

(346) 

Provision for decline 

in conversion value ot Canadian assets 


1,300 

950 

650 

Decrease (increase ) in other assets 

349 

(5,389) 

11,023 

(22,446) 

Sale (retirement) ot capital stock (net) 

1,345 

412 

(16,345) 

(418) 

Total 

$ 97,710 

97,643 

84,150 

61,598 

Funds used por : 





Dividends to Company stockholders 

$ 27,975 

26,039 

25,549 

24,102 

Additions to fixed assets ( net) 

61,387 

72,657 

54,025 

44,486 

Increase (decrease) in working capital 

4,870 

(4,471) 

728 

19,986 

Decrease (increase) in long-term debt 

3,147 

3,118 

3,571 

(27,271) 

Decrease ol minority interests 

331 

300 

277 

295 

Total 

$ 97,710 

97,643 

84,150 

61,598 

(-) Bast'd on uscnigt' short o outstanding during year 
(3) 1967 bawd on restatement of J‘)66 balance sheet 
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AND TEN-YEAR SUMMARY 


! 9 ft 3 

1962 

196 i 

; 0 6 0 

(359 

I9H3 






(53 WEEKS) 


Operating Results'" 

2,649,712 

2.509,644 

2,538,032 

2,468.973 

2,383,011 

2,225,352 

Sales 

94,746 

83,326 

78,587 

75,178 

76,511 

69,874 

Income before provision for income faxes 

49,930 

44,055 

41,985 

40,360 

40,810 

36,468 

P to vision Cor income nixes 

44,816 

39,271 

36.602 

34,818 

35,701 

33.406 

Net income 

1.69 

1.56 

1.44 

1.41 

1.50 

1.50 

Net income as a percent of sales 







Distribution of fuirninys"' 

838 

903 

1,021 

1.082 

1,130 

1,197 

Dividends to preferred stockholders 

20,723 

20.052 

19,045 

17,676 

15,415 

13,461 

Di\ idends to common stockholders 

23,255 

18,316 

16,536 

16,060 

19,156 

18.748 

Warnings retained in the business 







Per Share of Common Stock " 

1,75 

1.53 

1.43 

1.36 

1.40 

1.32 

Net income 

1.28 

1.24 

1.26 

1.18 

1.13 

1.03 

Depreciation 

3.03 

2.77 

2.69 

2.54 

2.53 

2.35 

Cash How 

.821/2 

.80 

.76 U 

71*4 

,62V: 

.55 

Dividends paid 

4.78 

4.70 

4.96 

4.34 

4.59 

4.32 

Working capital 

11.71 

10.78 

10.04 

9.36 

8.70 

7.76 

Book value 

22 3 :>-32 3 b 

18i B-30Ve 

18 3 b- 3 17 s 

164-204 

1718-21 >/ 8 

124-2078 

Brice range New York Stock Exchange—Low-High 







Financial Position tat endot yean 

120,177 

117,902 

124,085 

108,611 

113.285 

106,173 

Working capital' 1 ’ 

1.74 

1.81 

1.89 

1.78 

1.86 

1.81 

Current assets per dollar of current liabilities 

294,551 

270,298 

251,326 

232,606 

215,080 

190,871 

Equity of common stockholders''' 







Other Statistics 

66,605 

63,120 

60,896 

63,507 

63.149 

59,555 

Numljffiof employ ees (at end ot year) 

58,900 

59,900 

58,600 

59,000 

59,000 

54,917 

Number of stockholders of record (at end of year) 

2,059 

2,069 

2,054 

2,207 

2.164 

2,117 

Number of stores (at end of year) 

1,250 

1,183 

1,131 

1,101 

1,088 

1,050 

Average annual salfekper store'' 1 







Source and Use of Funds"'' 







Funds puovinu) from : 

44,816 

39,271 

36,602 

34.818 

35,701 

33,406 

Net income 

ChariSlo income not requiring funds: 

32,230 

30,970 

31,435 

29,177 

27,805 

25,270 

Depreciation provision 

1,514 

1,300 

540 




Deterred income taxes 

Provision for decline 

650 

1,500 

700 

- 

- 

- 

in conversion value of Canadian assets 

(1,777) 

(3,425) 

714 

1,072 

(245) 

432 

Decrease (increase) in other assets 

(632) 

(1,719) 

(323) 

_(40) 

255 

(437) 


76,801 

67j|ff 

69,668 

65,027 

63,Sit 

58,671 

Total 

21,561 

20,955 

20,066 

18,758 

12,569 

18,635 

DivicJ^p|s to Company stockholders 

46,281 

46,658 

28,126 

43,525 

36,833 

38,762 

Additions to fixed assets ( net) 

2,275 

(6,184) 

15,474 

(4,674) 

7,544 

(5,718) 

Increase (decrease) in working capital 

6,384 

6,168 

5,702 

7,118 

6,270 

6,692 

Decrease l increase) in long-teim debt 

300 

300 

300 

300 

_300 

300 

Decrease ol minority interests 

76,801 

67,897 

69,668 

65,027 

63,516 

58,671 

Total 


I- 
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CONSOLIDATED 


As of December 30, 1967 (WitI 


December 30,1967 


Current Assets 


Cash . 

Short-term investments-at cost . 

Receivables . 

Merchandise inventories —at lower of cost o 
(first in, first out or retail method) 

Properties for development and sale within 


Total Current Assets 


tarket 


$ 41,632,432 

12,057,450 

255,149,292 

12,364,023 

11,792,708 

332,995,905 


$ 53,186,054 
1,476,885 
12,101,169 
250,227,090 

9,988,031 

8,989,990 

335,969,219 


Other Assets 

Investments in and advances to foreign subsidiaries not consolidated . 165,836 19,566,197 

Notes receivable, licenses, and miscellaneous investments . 6,851,622 7,136,511 

Pxcess of cost of investment in subsidiaries 

over net assets at date of acquisition. 4,054,488 - 

11,071,946 26,702,708 

Property, at Cost 

Buildings . 28,185,991 21,807,099 

Leasehold improvements . 59,801,307 48,040,755 

Fixtures and equipment. 432,190,692 408,554,451 

~520,177,990 "478,402,305 

Less accumulated depreciation . 244,785,519 230,390,056 

275,392,471 248,012,249 

Land. 34,086,104 29,988,737 

309,478,575 278,000,986 

TOTAL . $653,546,426 $640,672, 913 



I 

I 
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BALANCE SHEET 

Comparative Figures as of December 31, 1966) 


I 


r.iabilit.ioH and St ockhoklers’ Equ ity 
Current Liabilities 

Notes payable to banks, short-term. 

Debentures, current maturity. 

Payables ;ind accruals. 

Federal, Canadian and other income taxes. 

Total Current Liabilities . 

Long-Term Liabilities and Reserves 

Notes and debentures. 

Deferred income taxes. 

Minority interest in capital stock and retained earnings of subsidiaries: 

Preferred stock of Canadian subsidiary'. 

Overseas subsidiaries. 

Reserve for self-insurance. 

Reserve for decline in conversion value of Canadian assets. 

Stockholders’ Equity 

Common stock. 

Additional paid-in capital. 

Retained earnings . 


TOTAL 


December 30,1967 


.. $ 2,115,225 

$ — 

2,198,000 

2,029,000 

168,618,323 

174,354,153 

20,395,906 

23,003,753 

193,327,454 

199,386,906 


34,104,033 

37,259,435 

12,168,398 

8,817,188 

6,238,700 

6,554,500 

571,330 

— 

2,595,251 

2,643,289 

— 

5,750,000 

55,677,712 

61,024,412 

42,478,890 

42,353,940 

46,178,164 

44,957,637 

315,884,206 

292,950,018 

404,541,260 

380,261,595 

$653,546,426 

$640,672,913 


I 
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STATKM K.NT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


AN D RETA IN IllD EARNINOS 


For the 52 Weeks Ended December 30, 1967 (With Comparative Figures for the 52 Weeks Ended December 31, 1966) 


! 

i 


Cost of Sales. 

Gross profit. 

Operating and Administrative Expenses. 

Operating profit. 

Other Deductions 

Interest on debentures and long-term notes. 

Provision lor conversion of Canadian assets to IJ.S. dollais. 

Provision lot conversion to equity in noneonsolidated 

foreign subsidiaries . 

Minority interests in earnings ol overseas subsidiaries. 

Dividends on prelerred stock of Canadian subsidiary. 

Oilier charges (income)— net. 


Income before provision for income taxes. 

Provision for Federal, Canadian and other income taxes. 

Net Income (per share: 1967, $2.00; I960, $2.35). 

Retained Earnings at Beginning of Period. 

Deduct: 

Cash Dividends on common stock (per share; 1967, $1.10; 
Additions resulting from stock acquisitions. 

Retained Earnings at End of Period. 


1967 

$3,360,879,991 

2,641,439,098 

719,440,893 

616,005,388 

103,435,505 

1,736,553 

(6,740) 

35,933 

254,423 

1,286,933 

3,307,102 

100,128,403 

49,235,476 

50,892,927 

292,950,018 

343,842,945 

27,974,679 

_ (15,940 ) 

27,958,739 
$ 315,884,206 


; 966 

$3,345,186,668 

2,618,472,568 

726,714,100 

605,491,186 

121,222,914 

1,800,718 

1,300,000 

670,297 

288,398 

(629,45 6) 

3,429,957 

117,792,957 

58,045,000 

59,747,957 

259,239,710 

318,987,667 

26,039,213 
(1,564 ) 
26,037,649 
$ 292,950,018 
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SAFEWAY’S 

CORPORATE OBJECTIVES 


To make Safeway stock an increasingly profitable 
investment for our shareholders. 

To practice responsible citizenship in the conduct of our business, 
and in community and social relations. 

To satisfy increasing numbers of customers, at a profit sufficient 
to assure the continuing healthy growth of the Company. 

To provide attractive, convenient stores staffed with courteous employees, 
and stocked with the products customers want. 

To be known for superior perishables—meats, produce, 
dairy products, and baked goods. 

To operate efficiently at the lowest costs consistent 
with quality and growth. 

To be alert to new ideas, opportunities, and change. 

To strengthen our organization by continuous and systematic training 
and development of employees and managers. 

To offer our employees responsibility, challenge, and 
satisfying rewards for accomplishment. 
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Building- Stores, Warehouses and Plants 


The photos above show clearly that Safeway has not slack¬ 
ened its pace of keeping physical facilities up to date, despite 
recent problems encountered by the construction industry. 
During the year we opened 1 34 new stores, and remodeled 2K 
more. Some of these replaced outmoded stores, and others 
were built in new areas to keep step with population growth. 

Improved layouts were adopteil for more ellicient use of 


space in our stores. As a result the stores will be able to accom¬ 
modate more of the wer-increasing numbers of items stocked, 
without unnecessary expansion of building size. 

Also adopted were new exterior and interior schemes fea¬ 
turing warmer, more contemporary colors. These improve¬ 
ments were tided upon tit a special meeting of design, con¬ 
struction, and operating people from many Safeway areas. 
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•age plant, Oklahoma City truck i 
:pair facility, Portland perishable 


warehouse and produce prepackaging plant. Southern C 
nia truck repair facility, Denver fresh milk plant, Saccf> 
distiilmtion center, Washington D.C, bakery, Kansas Cit 
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Building Management Methods Via leased telephone lines. Hach Divisior 
W’itll Computers terminal equipment ol extremely high inpu 

'. mission capacity. 

A new dimension in the use of computers is being developed By the end of 1070 a virtually unlimite' 

at Salewav. Graphic evidence of progress in this endeavor is computing power anil improved iniorma 

the new Corporate Data Processing Center building completed “bank" will be readily, and simultaneoir 

m December. 1967 (see interior photo above ). Retail Divisions. 

The I0,()()()-si|uare-foot structure will house our centralized. Computers are by no means new to Sale 

on-line data processing and communications facility, sched- installed an eailv model in a Retail Divisii 

uled to serve all of our U.S. Retail Divisions by the end of have used increasmulv sophisticated dat; 


: all of our U.S. Retail Divisions by the i 


has already been installed. It is recognized that mere possession 

This facility exists today because the Company made a de- central system will not guarantee its profit 

vision more than two years ago, to “go central" with a com- management must understand the capabil 

puter-based management information system. The system will of the computer, and data processing peof 

provide operating management with more current and accu- the information needs of operating mana; 

rate facts on which to base decisions. It will give us more sensi- With this in mind, the Company in 1 DC 

tive and rapid control over operating and cost elements of our group to coordinate development of a syst 
business. duce results most useful to management. 'I 

The system when complete will link all 1 S U.S. Retail Divi- by a top retail man, and members include 

sions (and eventually the Administrative Ollice and Supply and retail-oriented executives. 

Divisions) directly to a large-scale central computer complex The decision to go to a new dimensii 

involved a large commitment of funds, peo 
agement talent —with most of the payoll 
payolT should help Safeway maintain an “ 

buildinu the future todav. 
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Building New EfTicien 
in Operations 


imber of Retail Divisions. The program 
isive study of all in-Mon’ work processi 
stonier trallic. The studs is conducted 
vanced engmeeiing techniipies and disci; 
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So far the results have been piomising. With solid faets 
about their operations. Store Managers can do a better job of 
scheduling work. They can identify undesirable work habits 
and the need for training. Each Manager can measure the per¬ 
formance of his store against its individual improvement ob¬ 
jectives. MAP, as (hy program is known, is proving a useful 
tool for more elfective store operations. 

Another important project is the Methods Impt ovenwni 
Program (MIP) which has been under way for a number ol 
years. This embraces the total distribution system of moving 
merchandise (a) tluough the warehouses, (b) by truck to the 
retail stores, and (c ) through the stores to the customer's auto¬ 
mobile. It is concerned with coordinating and shortening the 
time for this over-all process, and with improving the produc¬ 
tivity of people and machines all along the way. 

Specialists in our central service operations who guide this 
program assist the Retail Divisions to install the improved 
methods. Among other things, these methods have shortened 
the time lag between placement of orders and receipt of the 
merchandise in the stores. They have also increased the elli- 
ciency of unloading trucks at the stores, dramatically in some 

The program is achieving significant cost savings by reduc¬ 
ing funds tied up in merchandise in the pipeline. 

Building Safeway Brands 

Key products in the story of Safeway Brands have been our 
milk and dairy products, and our bag coifee. Both were dressed 
in new label designs in 1967 —and it was more than a design 
change for coifee. 

Fmproving and modernizing Safew-av Brand labels is a con- 
inuing process. But these major changes in two basic, already- 
successful product groups reflect an attitude in Safeway —a 
readiness to change in order to remain competitive and to 



in the line (all IIuid milk items, Iruit drinks, cottage 
sour cream, and yogurt). 

Development of this design was a major achievem 
volving the coordinated ellorts of a top designing fir: 
market research panel, our advertising department, a 
dairy division. Sales results have shown that the effort 
well justified. 

Our new bag collee is a success story of a slightly di 
type. The need for change had been indicated by stror 
sumer trends toward ready-to-use convenience items. 
1967 our U.S. operations decided to virtually disconti 
old mainstay, whole bean coifee in paper bags, and in it 
to substitute a new all-purpose pre-ground product. 

The pre-ground collee is in a new type of airtight ba 
with film, and carries a new name —our own name, ''Sal 

Coifee mills have been taken out of the stores, freeii 
shelf space for display. But foTfSsIlee bulls with home 









Building 1 ’('oplr 

Safeway is actively engaged in developing the people who will 
be needed to strengthen our organization and assure its future 
growth. In particular, two key programs we started some years 
ago tire highly rewarding. 

The Management Development Program has “graduated” 
more than 200 selected employees into middle management. 
Over 100 of these have been named District Managers, super¬ 
vising 10 to 15 stores each. Others occupy even higher retail 
positions. ;md still others are in key jobs in our Supply and 
Service Divisions. These "graduates," now well dispersed 
throughout our operations, represent a valuable pool of iden¬ 
tified and available management talent. 

The Retail Management Training Program — tin accelerated 
course in Store Management for selected individuals of high 
potential —continues in the stores. During 1967 about 220 per¬ 
sons participated in this training to become Store Managers. 

In addition, we have recently adopted an Advanced Man¬ 
agement Training Program. This is for individuals selected to 
become Retail Operations Managers, one step below Division 
Manager. During the hist year and a half eight men have com¬ 
pleted this intensive training, spending live to six weeks each 
at corporate headquarters. Seven ljr#e been assigned as Retail 



Operations Managers and one as Division Manager. 

The Advanced Management Progiam is designed to help 
middle managers complete their preparation to take on the in¬ 
creased responsibilities of higher management, The effect has 
been to reinforce our management talent at the upper levels. 

Another approach to preparing for future management needs 
involves our Corporate Sponsorship Program. Occasionally 
an unusually well qualified Noting man of the highest potential 
will follow a special plan mapped out at headquarters, work¬ 
ing in various Company operations to become qualified lor 
rapid advancement. 

New also —and big —is a course of training for store per¬ 
sonnel in the basics of their jobs. This is for food clerks, prod¬ 
uce clerks, meat cutters, and meat wrappers. It is glass roots 
training in such things as how to maintain the cleanest possible 
shelves and fixtures; how to put all the right prices clearly on 
the packages, and how to check out a customer and please her 
so she'll remain a satisfied Safeway shopper. 

District and store management, training instructors, ar 
specialist consultants are involved in giving this training. T! 
program is impressive in terms of results and numbers trains 
-well over 5,000 since it started in late 1966, with many mo; 
in prospect. 

Another innovation in 1 96|f was adoption of a tuition r 
fund plan to encourage employees to take advantage of tl 
many educational opportunities for self-development. 

All of these activities add tip to “action for growth" in pei 
pie. Employees derive personal satisfaction from improvir 
their abilities and qualifying for more responsible jobs. Safi 
way gains the assurance that we will have highly qualilk 
people to operate our Company in the complex and compel 
live retail food business of tomorrow. 

Building Concern 
in ( lie Community 

Perhaps it is a heritage from the old corner store, but someho 
the “grocery store company” has many opportunities to sho 
its concern for unmet needs in the community. 

Here is a letter received hist September from the Directi 
of a recreation center in Oakland, California: 

“It gives me a great deal of pleasure to write this thank yt 
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note to yon and your company. Without your help fifty children 
would not haw had a completely enjoyable week (.luring the 
Mosswood Recreation Center four Week. 

''fifty children from the North Oakland area took three 
trips on the bus that you furnished for us. On Monday we went 
to the San Francisco Zoo. On Wednesday we visited Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco. On Friday we visited the Naval 
Air Station in Alameda. 

"The children ranged in age from eight to twelve years. They 
all had a great time, and they wanted you to know it. We took 
a picture for you [see opposite page], 

"Again, thank you very much for helping us out in the last 
minute and giving lil'ty children a very enjoyable week.” 

It was enjoyable for Safeway, too, and an opportunity to 
work toward one of our Corporate Objectives —to practice 
responsible citizenship in the conduct of our business, and in 
community anil social relations. 

Besides these local occasions for serving the community, 
Safeway people have opportunities to work with others in 
wider elTorts to meet human problems of the dav. 

An outstanding example is the tecent appointment by Presi¬ 
dent Johnson, of Safeway’s President Quentin Reynolds to the 
15-member executive board of the National Alliance of Busi¬ 
nessmen. This group, headed by Henry Ford II. is leading the 


new special ellort by American industry to train an 
for the hard-core unemployed. 

Building Successful 
International Operations 

Five years have passed since Safeway went truly in 
by opening stores in the United Kingdom. We ari 
established there as well as in a number of other ci 
Today there tire 53 modern Safeway stores o\ 
Fngland, Scotland. West Germanv, and half a wor 
Australia —in addition to 252 stores in Canada. 

Our Canadian operations opened 14 new store 
and results here continue excellent. Canada is “on 
in this decade. Our many stores in the western provii 
ise to contribute much to the future success of the C 
New plants and warehouses completed or unc 
Canada in 1967 were: Calgary bakery, Vancouver t 
food warehouse, Lethbridge beverage plant, Saskat 
foods and perishable goods warehouse, and a fruit 
anil freezer plant at Clearbrook. B.C. 

Four new stores were built overseas during the 
were opened in Australia, one in the United Kingdoi 
in West Germany. Additional stores are in the pinnn 









SAFEWAY MANAGEMENT 


REGIONAL MANAGER * Henry D. Clay 
DALLAS DIVISION • 14.5 stores 
EL PASO DIVISION • 54 stores 
KANSAS CITY DIVISION * 101 stores 
LITTLE ROCK DIVISION • 50 stores 
OKLAHOMA CITY DIVISION • 77 stores 
OMAHA DIVISION ■ 09 stores 
PHOENIX DIVISION • 36 stores 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DIVISION • 330 Safeway Stores 
TULSA DIVISION • 4G stores 
WASHINGTON, D. C. DIVISION • 244 stores 


REGIONAL MANAGER • G.H. Parker 
BUTTE DIVISION • 41 stores 
DENVER DIVISION • 157 stores 
FORTLAND DIVISION • 104 stores 
SACRAMENTO DIVISION • 89 stores 
SALT LAKE CITY DIVISION • GG stores 
SAN FRANCISCO DIVISION • 215 stores 
SEATTLE DIVISION • 112 stores 
SPOKANE DIVISION • 40 stores 

NO. CALIF. DRUG CENTERS * 15 Safeway Drug Centers 
1 Safeway Super S Store 


PRAIRIE DIVISION • 106 stores 
VANCOUVER DIVISION * 95 stores 
WINNIPEG DIVISION ♦ 51 stores 


AUSTRALIA DIVISION • 17 store 
UNITED KINGDOM DIVISION • ; 
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240 stores as of year-end — in tlte 
and Australia. The total increased 
ns are shown on page 18. 
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